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S1R, 


N a late Paper you have given to the Public, you prefented us 
with the chara@ter of a gentleman poflelfed of fenfibilit y and 
delicacy of feelings, but deftitute of virtuous exertion, Allow 
me to introduce to your readers the character of another, confi- 
derably different, the view of which may not perhaps be altoge- 
ther without its ufe, and may make fome addition to the number 
of original portraits you have given to the Public. 

Dormer is a man who is not only free from vice, but who is 
poffetled of a confiderable regard for virtue; and yet when his 
character comes to be confidered attentively, it will be found de- 
fective in many very important refpects. Dormer’s great object 
is the Public Good, and to this he dedicates his whole time and 
labour. 

Part of the year he lives in the country; and when there, he is 
con{tantly occupied in contriving {chemes for the advancement 
of agriculture and the improvement of manufactures. He has 
written a number of little treatifes upon thole fubjects, and. his 
houfe is conftantly filled with, thofe pamphleteers ane proje€tors 
who, like him, talk of nothing but the good of their country. 
At county-meetings he never fails to attend, and there he con- 

{lantly fupports or oppoles fome fcheme, as beneficial or perni- 
cious to the public good. When any plan is propofed, which by 
theoretical deduction it can be thown may pollibly be attended 
with fowe general advantage, but which wiil certainly be very 
hurtful to fome individuals, Dormer ts fure to give it his warmett 
approbation and fupport. His conftant maxim is, That the inte- 
re(t of individuals ihould never be put in competition with that 
of the Public. From a tteady adherence to this maxim, he thinks 
nothing of demolifhing houtes, rooting out inclofures, or difpot= 
fefling tenants. 1 have known him, for the purpofe of ftraight- 
ening a highway only a few feet, pull down a houfe by which a 
widow ana a numerous family of children were turned out to the 
open air, 
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The fame love of public utility attends Dormer when he comes 
to town. He views with admiration the public works which are 
going on, and vifits with great fatisfaction the different improve- 
ments. He talks with apparent philanthropy of the rapid pro- 
grefs this country is making, and blefles himtelf for having lived 
at a period of fo great advancement. 

He fays, it ever fhall be his objet to contribute as much as 
a poor individual can to every thing which is of national im- 
portance. Actuated by fuch motives, he is a good fubjec&t to Go- 
vernment ; and one of his favourite tenets is, that the powers that 
are fhould be implicitly fubmitted to. To every magiftrate, and 
every perfon in public office, he pays the moft paffive obedience; 
and when once a law is enacted, he is for enforcing it without 
mitigation, though it fhould produce the ruin of the moft in- 
nocent individuals, Ata Circuit, he conftantly waits upon the 
Judges, values himfelf on the refpect and attention he pays them; 
and on all occafions is for inflicting rigorous punifhments on 
the perfons convicted of crimes, without paying regard to any 
alleviating circumftances in their ‘cafe. 

I do not wifh to find fault with thefe, or at leaft with all of 
thefe particulars in Dormer; nor do I mean to fay that he is not 
fincere, or that his conduct does not proceed from a real concern 
for the good of the public. But when | allow this, I allow him 
all he is intitled to,—That he has a regard for the public intereft, 
—This is the whole merit of his character. 

But are there not private virtues, are there not private interefts 
and attachments, that are as important, as neceflary to conftitute 
a virtuous character, as a regard for the public intereft? And 
ought general confiderations of utility to fuperfede the atten- 
tion to every thing elfe? In the conduct of Dormer they certain- 
ly do. 

His love for the public is fuch, that he pays no attention to his 
family ; the public engroffes him to fuch a degree, that he has 
no tume for private friendthip, or for the exercife of private vir- 
tues. His wife and daughters are unattended to at home; and 
his fon, an excellent young man, is defpifed by him, becaufe he 
does not like public meetings, and does not chufe to buttle for 
the good of his country. No one can tell of any charitable deed 
performed by Dormer; of any perfon in diftrefs relieved by his 
generofity. To give this relief would be contrary to his prin- 
ciples, as he holds charity and generofity to be baflard virtues ; 
he fays, that if there were no charity there would be no idle- 
nefs. 

By unavoidable misfortunes in trade, a coufin of his, of the 
faireft and beft character, was reduced in his circumitances, 
Dormer was applied to for his name to a fubfcription for this 
gentleman’s relief and that of his family; but he refufed; faid he 
thought it wrong to try to keep them in a genteel flyle; that the 
lowelt {tation in fociety is the moft ufeful; and that, in his opi- 
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nion, the fons fhould be bred mechanics, and the daughter put 
out to fervice. 

I have already faid, that I do not mean to deny that Dormer 
is fincere in what he profefles, in having the real good of the pu- 
blic at heart; but yet this admiffion which I have made muft be 
taken with fome allowance. His regard for the public, the con- 
cern which he takes in projects of advancement in agriculture, 
manufactures, and public works, does not fo much proceed from 
a feeling of the happinefs which this advancement will produce, 

‘as from a love of theory, of what is calculated to promote that 
theory, from a fondnefs for order, and for every thing confpi- 
ring to one great and general end. Were his views directed by 
a concern for the happinefs produced by his plans, he would in 
fome cafes allow the comfort of individuals to enter into his re- 
gards. 

A very ingenious Philofopher, who pofleffes a fingular power 
of illuftration, joined to an uncommon depth of thinking, in 
{peaking of the reafon why utility pleafes, has remarked, “ That 
“ the fitnefs, the happy contrivance of any production of art, is 

often more -valued than the very end for which it was intend- 
ed; and that the exact adjuftment of the means for attaining 
any conveniency or pleafure, is frequently more regarded than 
that very conveniency or pleafure, in the attainment of which 
their whole merit would feem to confift.” 
** When a perfon,” continues this author, “ comes into his 
“© chamber, and finds the chairs all ftanding in the middle of the 
“ room, he is angry with his fervant; and rather than fee them 
“* continue in that diforder, perhaps takes the trouble himfelf to 
“© fet them all in their places, with their backs to the wall. The 
“* whole propriety of this new fituation arifes from its fuperior 
conveniency in leaving the floor free and difengaged. To at- 
tain this conveniency, he voluntarily puts himfelf to more 
trouble than all he could have fuffered from the want of it, 
fince nothing was more eafy than to have fet himfelf down up- 
onone of them, which is probably what he does when his labour 
is over, What he wanted, therefore, it feems, was not fo 
much this conveniency, as that arrangement of things which 
promotes it; yet it is this conveniency which ultimately re- 
commends that arrangement, and beftows upon it the whole 
of its propriety and beauty. 

“ A watch, in the fame manner, that falls behind above two 

minutes in a day, is defpifed by one curious in watches, He 
fells it perhaps for a couple of guineas, and purchafes another 
at fifty, which will not lofe above a minute in a fortnight. 

The fole ufe of watches, however, is to tell us what o'clock it 
is, and to hinder us from breaking any engagement, or fuffer- 
ing any other inconveniency, by our ignorance in that particu- 

lar point. But the perfon fo nice with regard to this machine, 
will not always be found either more fcrupuloufly punctual 
than other men, or more anxioufly concerned upon any other 
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‘© account to know precifely what time of day it is. What 
** interefts him is not fo much the attainment of this piece of 
. knowledge, as the perfection of the machine which ferves to at- 


** tain it. 


‘The fame author afterwards obferves, that it is a fimilar prin- 
ciple which frequently ferves to recommend thole inftitutions that 
tend to promote the public welfare. 

Something of this kind may afford the key to Dormer’s charac- 
ter. In all his ichemes, in all his projects, it is mot fo much the 
end which he hasin view, asthe mode of producing that end. For 
this he facrifices the happinefs of individuals; nay, the ; aggregate 
happineis of a whole fociety does not fill or intereit his mind fe 
much, as the fitnels of the meafure by which, after many hard- 
fhips and oppreffions, that object may be produced. 


lam, &c. 
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ly the account which is given by my correfpondent of Dor- 

mer’s character be a juft one, and I am perfuaded, by my own 
oblervation, that it is not out of nature, feveral ufeful leffons 
may be learned from it. We may be taught the danger of fuf- 
fering attention to one part of our conduct to fwallow up our 
regard for every other; we may perceive the hazard of allowing 
notions of public utility to extinguifh private virtues. Thefe latt 
are indeed andifpenfably neceflary to conftitute the perfe@ion of 
any characier, and to all of us, except a very lew, are the only 
virtues within our reach, 

It may be told thofe men who, lke Dormer, arrogate to them- 
felves the praife of public {pirit, and look dow n with contempt 
on che liumbler virtue of fuch as are occupied in the private con- 
cerns of lite, that they are not quite fo remote from {felfithne(s 
as they would fometimes have the world to believe. The theo- 
ries of Dormer are as much his children, as that fon and d. vugh- 
ter, Whom renee he will call it virtue to diiregard, in his vio- 
lent attention to the good of his country; and when he canvatfles 
with Juccefs at the county-mectings, for the family of his pro- 
jects, he feels as much felfith fatistaction, and much more felfith 
vanity, than if he obtained a penfion for his wife, or an appoint- 
ment tor his unfortunate relation, From Dormer’s, and other 
duch ofientatious characters, we may learn, that there may be 
oiten much pretenfion to virtue, and even fome virtuous condua, 
without much humanity, or much virtuous fecling, 


EDINBURG iH: 
Publified by WILLIAM CREECH; by whom Communications 
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Next Saturday will be publifled N° LXX XIX. 
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